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his eyes as the trivial and pitiful etiquette of a child's doll's
house. He wore a red jersey; he called himself a Gen-
eral; he marched through the streets behind a brass band,
waving* an umbrella; and at every conceivable point he
sacrificed his own comfort, his own peace of mind, his own
domestic happiness, in order to make this centre of his
life, love for humanity, the pivot of social existence.

At its outset the Salvation Army was the triumph of
a personality; and that personality made its impression upon
a formal, mechanical, and materialistic generation by the
force of the love which inspired its existence. William
Booth not only loved mankind, but he believed in love as
the sole energy of progress. The late Professor William
Jarnes seized upon this fact as the centre of Salvation
Army activity. " General Booth/' he says, ". . . consid-
ers that the vital step in saving outcasts consists in making
them feel that some decent human being cares enough for
them to take an interest in the question whether they are
to rise or sink/' Goethe long ago had said that if we would
improve a man we should make him believe that we already
think him that which we desire to make him. But William
Booth went deeper when he demanded not merely the
affectation of sympathy, but a real love, and that for the
lowest and most abandoned.

It will be seen from the quotations which follow how
the emphasis of William Booth, in his instructions to his
Officers, was always on this necessity for love. And it will
be further seen that the love of which he was so vigorously
mindful and heartful was neither the sentimental love of
religious rhetoric, nor the impersonal, wistful, and praying
love of the religious mystic, but the practical, active, seek-
ing, ancl individual love which goes not only into the high-^
ways and by-ways of human existence, but into the swamps,
the morasses, ancl the uttermost depths of depravity and
suffering in its " passion for souls/*

We think that nothing written by William Booth, ex-
cept his letters, is so true a key to his character as the
book from which the following quotations are made, a book
not known outside the official circles of the Salvation Army,
but over which he spent himself with infinitely more care